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KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY, 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENN’A., 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 


SWITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Graduate of Harvard University). 
Principal and Proprietor. 


AUGUSTUS ©. NORRIS, (Educated at Lewisburg University; late Principal of 
Woodstown Friends’ High School,) Associate, and Lecturer on Astronomy and Natural 





Philosophy. 
ELWOO0D HARVEY, M.D., (Ex-President Women’s Medical College, Phila.,) Lecturer 
on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, illustrated by Manikin, Skeletons, Charts, &e. 
JOSIAH JACKSON, Lecturer on Physical Geography. 
JOHN G. MOORE, M.S., of Philadelphia, Lecturer on Chemistry, Geology, Botany, ce. 
B. G@. SHORTLIDGE, (late Superintendent and Principal of Kennett Square Public 
Schools,) Teacher of Elocution, Reading, Grammar, &e. 


JOSEPH T. ELLIOTT, ‘graduate of Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial College), Special 
Teacher of Bookkeeping and Penmanship. 


The Academy is largely patronized by Friends. Send for Circular, which gives fall particulars, with 
letters of patrons, notices of the Press, &c., &c. 


Boarding and Washing only $3.75 per week in the School, in charge of the Teachers; or $4.00 in priv- 
ate families. Boarding, Washing, Tuition, &c., §c., at lower rates for the advantages, than any other 
School within a hundred miles of Philadelphia. The boarding is excellent, the teaching is practical, 
and the Lectures (at least twice a week) illustrate the school studies most completely. The School 
apparatus used for illustration is worth $2000. The building has airy dormitories, Bath-rooms, with 
hot and coli water, ani there is a Gymaasium to which §200 worth of new fixtures havc en added 
during the summer. The School is on the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central, and has communication 
with all points by Railroad. 


" OPINIONS OF PATRONS. 


Wasuinerton, D. C., Jaly 4, 1870. 

I have had two sons at the Academy of which S, C. Shortlidge is Principal, in Kennett Square, Pa., 
during the past year. I am well satisfied with the progress they have made, as well as with the general 
management of the school. It is pleasantly located, ina healthy region, and in the midst of a moral 
community, where there is comparatively little danger of the pupils forming bad habits or associations. 
I deem it an excellent school, and shall send my boys back to it this fall. J. J. COOMBS. 


Cuiarxssoro, N. J., 6th mo. 27, 1870, 
8. C. Sxortiincr :—Esteemed Friend: I feel to embrace the opportunity of G.’s writing to say that I 


- am pleased with the liberal support, bestowed on thy Institution for the education of youth, believing the 


efforts made for the right advancement and proper training of pupils therein merit the gratitude of the 
numerous patrons thereof, and can say my son’s progress during the two terms under thy care has been 
traly satisfactory. With desires for thy welfare and encouragement, I remain thy friend, 


2 AMOS. J. PEASLEY. 


I take great pleasure in recommending to parents the Academy of Mr. Swithin C. Shortlidge, at 
Kennett Square, I have had av opportunity for several years past, of observing the manner in which 
the Academy is conducted, as well as the deportment of the pupils who attend it, and am satisfied that 
nothing is neglected which can further both the intellectual and moral development of the latter. 

Ceparcrort, Kexwetrr Square, July 22, 1870. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS, 


From William Chandler, Kennett Square. 

As an instructor he stood high before entering college, and possessed in an eminent degree the 
qualifications to preserve proper order and government in the schools of which he had charge ; and it is 
fair to presume that these traits of character have been improved and strengthened by several years’ 
study and exercise in one of the most popular colleges of New England. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

Among the many excellent institutions for teaching in and near Philadelphia, it seems invidious to 
distinguish any one. To those, however, who are desirous of placing their sons in a bealthy and beauti- 
ful locality, and in a school the merits of which are well known to us, we can commend the Kennett 
Square Academy in Chester County, Pa., under charge of Swithin C. Shortlidge. At this school young 
men can obtain a thoroughly practical and scientific education, and be most kindly cared for. It is an 
institution liked by pupils as well as parents. ' 


Kexvert Square, 12th mo. 30th. 
Swithin C. Shortlidge was engaged in the higher seminaries or boarding schools of this place and 
vicinity, and as a successful teacher and disciplinarian won a reputation. Haviug completed Lis collegi- 
ate studies and intending to devote his time and talents to the responsible duties of an educator of 
youth, he will, I have no doubt, be fully capable of discharging his part with credit to the profession and 
satisfaction to his employers. SAMUEL MARTIN. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

Kennett Squars —Among the schools advertised in our colamns, we can from persopal knowledge 
commend as excellent the Kennett Square Academy and Seminary, in Chester County, the Principal of 
which, Swithin C. Shortlidge, a graduate of Harvard University, is a successful and thorough teacher, 
who perfectly understands the art of making schoo) life agreeable and profitable to his pupils. The 
Kennett Square Academy and Seminary are situated in a perfectly healthy region of country. 


From the Philadelphia School Day Visitor, 
Kennett Square has secu-ed one of the most promising Academies of the country. We take pleasure 
in commending it to those desirous ef finding such an institution. The Principal—Yrofessor Swithin C. 
Shortlidge, an A.M. of Harvard—is eminently adapted to his position, and promises to give his Kennett 
Schools a high rank. : 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 

Keyyert Square Acapeuy.—Attention is particularly invited to this new and excellent Institution, 
under the conduct of Swithin C. Shortlidge, located in one of the most attractive and healthy regions of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Shortlidge possesses the best executive abilities for an educational Principal. He 
came within six votes (in 1866, while a memter of the senior class at Harvard University) of being 
chosen Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chester County. 


From Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, ex-editor North American Revtew, and Professor in Harvard University. 
I have known 8. C. Shortlidge at school and college for several years, and hold him in very high 
and esteem. I would especially recommend him as admirably qualified by education, experience 
manners and disposition for the office of a teacher, and as fitted for a place of large trust and responsibil- 
ity in that profession. 


Manrsnatron, Pa., 3d mo. 25th, 1870. 
8. C. SHortiinez, A.M.: Respected Friend :—My son having just finished the winter term of twenty- 
four weeks at thy school, I take this occasion to «xpress my great satisfaction at his progress. I shall 
feel free to recommend thy Academy to those who have sons or wards under their charge as an educa- 
tional institution equal, if not superior, in my opinion, to any of the same character in vs etme A or 
State. . HUGHES. 


From Thomas Hill, LL.D., President of Harvard University. 
I confidently anticipate for him success and usefulness in whatever work he undertakes. 


Lirwoop, Pa., June 19th, 1870. 

: Mr. SHorE.ipeg, ° ‘ ° Just here allow me to express the thanks of my father 
and mother for the excellent care and attention the boys have received at your Academy. Hoping they 
will be as well pleased at the end of next term.as they are with this, 

I remain respectfully, C. FARSON. 


From the Philadelphia Age. 


Kewnerr Square Acapemy.—In the list of Colleges, Academies and Schools advertised in the columns 
of The Age, we find the announcement of the opening of the fall session of this Institute, for young men 
and boys, on the 3d proximo. It enjoys the advantages of a beautiful and healthy location, and is under 
the supervision of Swithin C. Shortlidge, who graduated at Harvard University, and is aided by a large 
and corps of assistants. 
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From Old and New. 

THE TRUE RITUAL. 
BY C. CARROLL EVES&RETT. 
Religion is almost as universal as humani- 
ty; and ritual is hardly less widespread than 
religion, So soon as the idea of a power 
that may in any sense be called divine dawns 
upon the soul, the mind begins to seek some 
means of propitiating it ; or, rather, it seems 
to assume that certain gifts or certain rites are 
acceptable to this power, and at once these gifts 
or these services become the most important 
elements of life. The ways in which men have 
sought to please or soothe the divine beings or 
being that they worship are marked on the one 
side by a certain resemblance to one another, 
so far as their central idea is concerned; 
and, on the other, by an almost endless di- 
versity in the way in which this idea is car- 
ried out. But, amid all this uniformity and 
these differences, there is present one feel- 
ing, and that is, that the act performed is, 
by its very nature, acceptable to the object 
of worship. The Hindoo believed, that the 
gods loved the juice of the soma, nay, that 
they drank from it life and strength. Other 
‘nations have believed that the gods loved 
the flesh or the savor of the sacrifices that 
they brought. The Chinese believe that the 
mock money which they bring in offering 
passes current in the other world. The as 
cetic believes that the divinity’ is pleased 
With his privations and his self-inflicted tor- 


ments. The Hebrew went through the sol- 


emn ritual with a single-hearted confidence 
that it pleased God. e thought of Jesus, 
that the sabbath was “ made for man,” was a 
new one to the Jews, who had taken it for 
nted that God claimed the sabbath for 
imself. 

The same feeling exists even in the Chris- 
tian world. The Catholic has the same faith 
in his ritual that the Hebrew has in his. 
The Calvinist insists upon the central arti- 
cles of his belief as matters in themselves 
required by God. The great sacrifice of 
Jesus he regards as performed for the sake 
of its effect upon the divine mind. The jus- 
tice of God must be satisfied ; and no less a 
victim would suffice. The Christian must 
put his faith in this; must put all hie ho 
upon this sacrifice ; must make it his, in order 
that the divine justice may be satisfied in 
his individual case. The relation in which 
the Christian is thus brought to Jesus is one 
that may be helpful to him in many wa 
It may purify his heart, and exalt his spirit ; 
but the direct object of the relationship is 
not found in these effects which may be pro- 
duced upon the Christian, but only in those 
which are produced upon the miad of God; 
indeed, it is probable that a large proportion 
of Christians believe that their religious ob- 
servances are in themselves pleasing to God. 
They think that the keeping of the Sabbath, 
the going to church, and all the round of 








‘nial; that those acts with which he thought 
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what are considered religious duties, are 
things that God accepts for their own sake; 
and that, in accepting the gift, he accepts the 
giver. Thus are sabbath-keeping and church- 
going expected to balance the man’s account 
with God. The sabbath is a sponge that 
wipes the sins of the week, not out of the 
soul, but out of God’s record book. 

And who shall say that with such services 
God is never pleased? The soul offers them 
to God believing that he loves them. They 
thus form an expression, poor and imperfect 
indeed, but yet real, of its religious life. 
God looks at the heart; and, where he sees 
the wish to serve him, doubtless he accepts 
the service. Thus the child brings his choicest 
pebble-stones to his mother. He believes 
that she will value them as he does; and she 
accepts the gift with joy, not that she cares 
for the pebbles, but she does care for the 
love that expresses itself through them. 

But how will it be when the boy learns 
that his pebblestones are worthless to his 
mother? He may still bring them, because 
he wishes to do something to please her; and 
she may accept them, because she understands 
this. But what a piece of formalism has the 
whole thing become! The gift expressed 
his love when he thought his mother valued 
it. What does it express now that he knows 
she does not? She accepted the pebbles 
when she knew he thought she loved them. 
What meaning can they have for her now 
thatshe knows he does not? The child 
would express his love better by the simple 
caress, that has a meaning of its own; by 
cheerful obedience to his mother’s will, and 
by searching the woods for the wild flowers 
that he knows she loves. 

There comes a moment in the history of 
ritualism of every land corresponding to 
this that I have spoken of in the develop- 
ment of the child’s consciousness. Man 
awakens to the thought that God cares noth- 
ing for all the pomp of sacrifice and ceremo- 


song, because music is the soul’s fit utterance. 
He would love the service of the communion, 
because there his best life is quickened by 
contact with the life of Him who was the 
exemplar and inspirer of the world. All 
this seems, looked at from without, much like 
the old ritual; but yet what a change there 
is in the whole spirit of it! Before, men did 
what they thought pleased God, because 
they thought it pleased Him. They brought 
their childish offerings, not dreaming that 
the smile with which they were received was 
not a smile of gladness at the offerings them- 
selves. Now, they do what is most profitable 
to themselves, because it is most profitable, 
without any further sense of responsibility to 
God than is felt for the right use of all op- 
portunities of getting good. The whole spir- 
it, one might say the whole direction, of the 
thing is changed. The whole original idea 
of ritual is lost; that is, if that which 
we find in the earliest historic periods was 
the original idea. As Christ said, “The 
sabbath was made for man;” so we might 
say that our whole church organization and 
ritual thus becomes not divine service, but 
self-service. It does not please God, save as 
it helps ourselves. 

It is not strange that such service should 
fail to satisfy fully the human heart. The 
original idea of ritual sprang out of the deep 
needs of the soul. It longs to bring some- 
thing to God which is not merely helpful to 
iteelf, but which is pleasing to Him for its 
own sake. For this reason, it sometimes 
clings to the fulness and detail of its old 
ritual, elaborating most carefully those parts 
which have no direct relation to the soul it- 
self; seeking, by means of these superabund- 
ant forms, to express and satisfy its longing 
to do something for God. Thus, after it ad- 
mits that God looks not at the creed, but at 
the heart and the life, it will yet cling to some 
standard or other of orthodoxy, making this 
the test and measure of religious fellowship. 
Thus also there springs into being an elaborate 
ritual, which is rooted neither in a sense of 
the soul’s simple needs, nor in a belief in 
God’s requirements. It seems a matter of 
taste, and ogee of a sort of antiquarian 
taste, instead of being a matter of simple 
faith and instinct. The men and women who 
take part in it must know, from the connec- 
tion in which they stand with other churches, 
that God does not require candles and robes 
and posturing. They must feel that he cares 
very little about such things. They are cer- 
tainly not the natural language of the spirit. 
And yet they go through these varied rites, 
and bring together this multiplied machinery 
of worship, because they feel the need of 
doing something which is for the service of 

































God was best pleased are indifferent to Him; 
that, at best, is accepts only the purpose of 
the heart, which he discovers in these child- 
ish manifestations. 

The natural course in this condition of af- 
fairs would seem to be to select such portion 
of the ritual as is the natural expression of 
the soul’s life, or is helpful to it, and retain 
this, throwing the rest away. The man 
would now do many things that he did be- 
fore, only with a different motive. He would 
still keep the sabbath in such a way as might 
seem most expedient, not for God’s sake, bat 
for his own sake. He would go to church 
for the spiritual stimulus he might receive 
there. He would lift up his voice in sacred 
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God and not of themselves, and because they 
find that this is what men did centuries ago, 
and they know nothing better to do now 
than to repeat their acts. The acts indeed 
may be the same, but their spirit is very dif. 
ferent. The simple faith that they are what 

leased God is gone; and what were forms 

fore have become formalism now. The 
child fancies that his mother is a child like 
himself, and that what pleases him will please 
her. When he is no longer a child, he brings 
no longer the childish gifts; and shall men 
and women still bring to God the glittering 
toys that pleased their childish fancy, think- 
ing they will please him still? 

Thus the original need of ritual remains 
still unsatisfied. The soul will bring to God 
an offering that pleases Him,—that He will 
take, not simply because it is well meant, but 
because it is well chosen. The souls of men 
and women languish and long for such ser- 
vice. The poor expedients they take to satisfy 
this longing show its existence and its strength. 
It has been felt so long as men have been men, 
and it always will be felt till it is satisfied. 

And yet the solution of the difficulty is 
not far to seek. Centuries ago, the apostle 
James answered the question in clear, stfaight- 
forward words, although their clearness is 
somewhat marred by the shape which these 
words have chanced to take in an English 
version. “The true ritual and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father,” he cried, “is 
this: to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspot- 
ted from the world.” The clear-headed 
apostle did not affirm that this was all of re- 
ligion, but that this was the true service of 
religion. All through the Hebrew history, 
this ritual of life was held up ever against 
the ritual of the temple. If we “had known 
what this meaneth, I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice,” we should not have become so 
bewildered seeking the true ritual by which 
to worship God. 

A life of_patience and purity and love, of 
kindly, helpful, generous’words and deeds,— 
this is the true service of God. He does not 
ask that we should light candles upon His 
altar, cold and dim in the presence of His 
all-loving day, but that we should shed light 
upon the pathway of our brother who may 
be walking in darkness. Not the breath of 
incense doeg~He ask, but the diffusive fra- 

rance of a heart rich in its own self-forget- 

llove. The spirit that longs to bring to 
God some gift that He will accept for its 
own sake, has not then far toweck. It has 
only to learn that what is done for man, God 
accepts as done for Himself; that through 
human hands He takes the offering that we 
would lay upon His altar. 


The trouble is, we do not put enough re- 
ligion iuto our service for men, and we do 
not put enough service for men into our re- 
ligion. Thus the heart remains unsatisfied. 
If we could really feel, that, when we draw 
near to men, we draw near to God, then we 
should turn more earnestly to meet and sat- 
isfy our brother’s needs, and our hearts would 
find more of the fulness of that peace for 
which they long. 


I conceIve the true method of religious 
inquiry is the converse of that which men of 
science in our day commonly follow. Instead 
of beginning with the outward world of mat- 
ter, and seeking God primarily in the phe- 
nomena of nature, in the laws of gravitation 
and electricity, and in the mysteries of the 
first existence of species, of organic life, of 
the stellar nebule, I hold that we need to find 
Him first in the human soul, and then, and 
hardly till then, to see the traces of His wis- 
dom and power throughout the universe. I 
conceive that, as a matter of fact, it is more 
than doubtful whether man would have ever 
found God in nature if he had not first found 
Him in his own heart; and I think that all 
the arguments which are supposed to prove 
the existence of a Deity have not derived 
their force from coming to us as fresh logical 
eyllogisme, but because they corroborate what 
we already inwardly dimly feel to be true. 
As it has been well said of the great collateral 
doctrine of a future life, we do not believe it 
because we have proved it, but we forever 
seek to prove it because we believe it. We 
endeavor to see with the eye of the intellect 
that which we have heard with the inward 
ear of heart and conscience.—F. P. C. 


From the (London) Friend, 
ON THE PRACTICE OF THANKSGIVING BEFORE 
MEAT. 

The origin of the practice of thanksgiving, 
or of “ saying grace” before meat, is involved 
in considerable obscurity. I might suggest 
with Charles Lamb that it originated in the 
days when men obtained their food by hunt- 
ing, and when a good meal was a precarious 
event, and so, more or less, looked upon as a 
special providence. 

Or the somewhat analogous custom of the 
Greeks might be brought forward—who, 
1,000 years before the Christian era, before 
drinking their wine, poured a little onto the 
ground as an offering or libation to any god 
or goddess whom they chose to name—say- 
ing, “this to Apollo,” or “ this to Ceres.” 
See Homer’s description of a stormy night 
during the Trojan War, “Iliad,” Book vii. 
562-70. 

The Egyptians, we are told, were never 
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remiss in returning thanks to the gods for 
that peculiar protection they were thought to 
extend to them and to their country above 
all the nations of this earth. They never sat 
down to meals without saying grace; and 
Josephus says that when the 72 elders were 
invited by Ptolemy Philadelphus to sup at 
the palace, Nicanor requested Eleazor to say 
ce for his countrymen, instead of those 
gyptians to whom that duty was committed 
on other occasions.—See Wilkinson’s “ An- 
cient Egyptians.” 

I do not remember any record in the Old 
Testament of the custom of thanksgiving 
before meals. We learn from other sources, 
that it was the habit of the Jews before eat- 
ing the Paschal meal, for the master to give 
thanks for the fruit of the earth. So when 
Jesus Christ presided at the Paschal supper, 
He gave thanks both before’ handing the 
b at the commencement, and the cup at 
the end of the meal. It is from this “ thanks- 
giving,” or “ blessing,” that we get the name 
of “ Bocharist,” from ©&x2perm, eucharistia, 

iving of thanks. In the celebration of the 
pper by the early Christians all the com- 
pany united in the thanksgiving by shouting 
“Amen.” Not only in the instance of the 
Supper have we the example of Christ in 
this custom of thanksgiving, but also in His 
miracles of feeding the multitudes, and at 
the private table when seated with Cleophas 
and his friends at Emmaus— 
** He blessed the bread, but vanished at the word, 
And left them, both exclaiming, "Twas the Lord.’’ 
St. Paul’s words to Timothy—‘ For every 
creature of God is , and nothing to be 
refused, if it be received with thankgiving,” 
&c.—seem to apply to the custom of giving 
thanks at table, and we have the compre- 
hensive | injunction, “In everything give 

The practice of Christians now for eighteen 
centuries proves, 1 think, not only the gen- 
eral belief that it is desirable to have fixed 
times for thanksgiving, but also that there is 
a fitness in the choice of the time before 
meals—when we are about to partake of that 
without which life could not be supported. 

Dr. Johnson, when travelling in Scotland 
100 years ago, and speaking of the Scotch 
custom of saying grace at breakfast as well 
as at dinner and supper, remarked, “It is 
enough if we have stated seasons for prayer, 
no matter when. A man may as weil pray 
when he mounts his horse, or a woman when 
she milks. her cow (which is done in the 
Highlands), as at meals, and custom is to be 
followed.” 

This is quite true, only most men don’t 
mount horses and only a few women milk 
cows—whereas all alike must eat. When 
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we recollect the good Doctor’s weakness was to 
be very much of an animal when eating, we 
may see that there would pe 
in his case a fitness in the 
than meal times for this practice. 


rhaps have been 
choice of other 


The mode of carrying out this custom has 


been, and is, very various. I don’t know 


when it was first christened “ saying grace,” 

though this curious term is older than Shaks- 

peare. In Measure for Measure occurs this 
ssage: 

“1st Gent. There’s not a soldier of us all 
that in the thankegiving before meat, doth 
relish the petition well that prays for peace. 

“2nd Gent I never heard any soldier 
dislike it. 

“ Lucio. I believe thee, for I think thou 
never wast where grace was said.” 

This extraet proves not only that the cus- 
tom went by the name of “saying grace,” 
but also that it was a form of prayer in which 
there were various petitions. 

Very long and wearisome to the undevo- 
tional mind must those Puritan “ graces” 
have been. Sir Walter Scott has described 
one in his Legend of Montrose, when poor 
Captain Dalgetty, between every section of 
avery long grace, “ handled his knife and 
fork as he might have done his musket or 
pike when going upon action, and as often 
resigned them unwillingly, when the prolix 
chaplain commenced another clause of his 
benediction.” 

I often think with wonder of the marvel- 
lous capacity for devotion which those old 
Puritans had who could join with fervor “ in 
services which continued eight or ten hours 
without interruption.” No wonder that their 
“ thanksgivings ” partook of the prolixity of 
their other devotions. 

I have not succeeded in discovering how 
the Friends’ practice of “ having silence” 
instead of “saying grace” originated. I 
think George Fox’s Journal does not con- 
tain any mention of the subject. 

Was it that in the jealousy of all forms, 
and the desire to abstain from saying more 
than they actually felt, vocal thanksgiving 
was discontinued by the early 
a and a silent pause substituted for 
it 

Perhaps some readers of The Friend can 
throw further light on the matter. 

The Society of Friends are ngt quite alone 
in this practice. A very interesting instance 
of a similar and perhaps rather preferable 
custom in the household of the Archbisho 
~ Finland is-thus recorded by Stephen Grel- 
et: 


“ When we came to the dinner table, in- 
stead of sitting down at once, the company 
stood in silence behind their chairs, and then, 
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without uttering a word, we all took our 
seats. . I was seated between the Archbishop 
and his wife, and took the opportunity to 
ask him respecting their having thus stood 
in silence before sitting down. He said that 
it is his regular practice in his family ; he 
considers it much preferable to the formal 
habit of uttering set prayers which often the 
heart does not feel ; but that in silence there 
is an opportunity for the heart to feel after 
and receive a qualification for secret prayer 
to God. . . . After dinner they all rose and 
placed themselves as before dinner, behind 
their chairs, and so continued for a while in 
silence.” 

I once travelled for a few days in the 
company of a Scotchman considerably older 
than myself, and this gentleman always said 
grace before our meals, [ suppose in the or- 
thodox Scoteh fashion. It was in fact a 
prayer for things in general, and lasted per- 
oe two or three minutes. 

he momentary bending forward of the 
body and muttering of whew unintelligible 
words, which so frequently forms the “grace” 
in England, conveys, especially to a Friend, 
a somewhat painful impression of mere for- 
mality. How true is it that “ there is a kind 
of mechanical memory in the tongue which 
runs over the form without any aid of the | to let our light shine and not put it under a 
understanding, without any concurrence of | bushel. Then let us gather the children in 
the will, without any consent of the affec-|the simplicity of Jesus, and talk to them 
tions ; for do we not sometimes implore God | according to their capacity to understand, 
to hear a prayer to which we are ourselves| If our First-day schools can contribute to 
not attending?” and this is the great danger | the well being of any, our efforts will be 
of a form which is so constantly repeated. | blessed with the thought that we have done 

I therefore like the Friends’ silence much | what we could. Then with this noble pur- 
better than any prescribed formulary, but am | pose in view, let us go on, daily seeking to 
far from being blind to the fact that a silent | drink at that Fountain of which Jesus told — 
may be every bit as formal as a vocal grace. | the woman of Samaria. This is the source of 
What I think should be desired, during these | Divine help in every good work,—the begin- 
pauses before meals, is a feeling of thaak-| ning and the end of all goodaess, and to this 
fulness, which is not necessarily embodied in | let us resort oftener than the a 
either mental or vocal words. Perhaps, how- | i Cc. W. C, 
ever, the occasional vocal expression of what 
is felt would be desirable. 

I often recall the simple “grace” once 
heard at a neighbor's house, not gabbled, but 
said feelingly, “Thou who givest us all 
things, give us thankful hearts,” and such an 
utterance now and then might tend to make 
these moments more what they mere 


is not so much for the benefit of those more 
advanced in years as for the younger class,— 
the tender lambs,—yet the older ones often 
have to acknowledge their strength increased 
thereby. But that this may be realized, they 
must first seek refreshraent from that never- 
failing source which alone qualifies to hand 
forth counsel and advice which may be as 
bread cast upon the waters, “found after 
many days.” 

I would that none of us may give way to 
the feeling that because we have no children 
of our own, we have no interest here, but 
rather encourage that universal love which 
will draw all thus to mingle together for 
mutual benefit. 

Even as the dew refreshes the drooping 
plant, making it vigorous and causing it to 
send forth a pleasant savor, so if we are will- 
ing to open our affections and receive the 
still, but impressive teachings of heavenly 
wisdom, will our lives send out a pleasant 
savor which may be refreshing to those with- 
in vur influence. 

I feel a desire that we may all come to 
taste, see and know that the Lord is good. 
If we come unto Him desiring to work in 
His vineyard, He will appoint us a place 
suited to our condition. eare commanded 





























ng. 
Mendon Centre, N. Y., 8th me., 1871. 





FATHER TAYLOR'S [DEA OF CREEDS. 

Shipmates, if anybody were to ask you who 
made the heavens and earth, and all that in 
them is, you would very properly make aa- 
swer, God; and if you should be asked who 
made all the creeds, you would say men, and 
be right in both cases. Now creeds, like 
Joseph’s coat of many colors, are made of 
patches, no two of them alike, nor one of 
them today what it was when first made, 
Even our new friends, the Millerites, since 
they broke their crank in trying to wind the 
world up, have been compelled to add a new 
patch to their creed to explain the blunders 
in their figuring. No man shall make a creed 
for me, and I am sure I do not wish to make 





Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
There are many ways to scatter the good 
) words cost nothing, but are 
worth much. They have caused many bleed- 
ing hearts to thank God, take courage, and 

go rejoicing on their way. 

Though the object of the First-day Schools 
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a creed for any one. My sea-faring friends 
know as well as myself, that a common 
danger gives men a common creed. A few 
days ago one of the brethren just returned 
from sea told mea story that will explain 
what I mean by a common danger giving 
men a common creed, or, if you like the 
phrase better, a common religion. He was 
one of the crew of a large ship bound from 
Liverpool for New York, with over 400 souls 
on board, mostly steerage passengers. Half 
passage out she was beset by a hurricane, 
which blew all her sails from her boltropes ; 
the sea swept away her boats, bulwarks and 
everything movable from her decks, and, to 
add to the horror, when the storm moderated 
she caught fire below. New sails were bent, 
po she was headed for the en Islands, 
while the passengers were employed pouring 
water below, in the hope of drowning the 
fire. It was allin vain. The fire increased. 
The pitch began to melt from the seams of 
the planking, the lower parts of the hold- 
pumps were burned, so that there were no 
means left to pump the water out; in short, 
after doing all that men could do to save the 
ship, they found themselves at their wits’ end. 
Then they cried unto the Lord in their trou- 
ble, and He delivered them out of their dis- 
tresses. All work ceased; the captain called 
the passengers and crew together, and told 
them it was hardly possible for the ship to 
continue afloat another day, for she was 
leaky as well as on fire, and he therefore ad- 
vised each one to pray for himself, in his 
own way. As if moved by a common im- 
pulse, they prostrated themselves on the deck 
without uttering a word. 

Now what do you think they prayed for? 
A little Methodism, a little more Catholicism, 
a little more Presbyterianism, a little more 
Unitarianism, Universalism, or any other 
ism? No, no, brethren. A common danger 
had given them a common religion. Every 
soul communed with the same God. When 
they rose from the deck a voung sailor had 
bounded aloft, and when he reached the 
nye: masthead, shouted with all his might— 
“Sail ho! steering in our wake.” In a mo. 
ment the ship was hove to, after which the 
sailors swarmed up the rigging to see for 
themselves. Now wait a minute, shipmates, 
and I will show you how these poor souls, 
who but a few minutes before were all pray- 
ing to a common Father, began to differ and 
make creeds according to their range of 
vision. Only one small square sail could be 
seen above the horizon, for the vessel was 
end on, and from this the sailors began to 
reason whether the craft wasa ship, a barque 
of a brig. And this controversy continued 
until she was hull on, with the studding-sails 


set on both sides. The signal of distress had 
been seen, and, as if by magic, she was 
clothed with all her drawing sail. Now what 
mattered it whether she was a ship, a barque 
or a brig? She was a saviour. Was not 
that enough? No; men are so crooked that 
they will even question the existence of a 
God, in whom they live, move, and have 
their being. It was a British frigate. She 
rounded to and saved every soul. Were 
they not grateful? I think they were. But 
suppose it had been at night, for God works 
at all times, and in all weathers; and the poor 
souls could only have seen her lights rising 
and falling with the roll of the waves, they 
would have been just as much given to spec- 
ulation. Even in the darkness, somebody 
would have thought that he saw something 
better than his shipmates, and so on probably 
through the whole ship’s company. Sailors 
as well as landsmen are not willing to take 
God at His word, and wait patiently for the 
working out of His ways, but a ve 
to know all about Him right off, and because 
they can’t, they go to work and make out 
what they think He ought to do, and call it 
a creed. 





CHRISTIAN COMMUNION. 
BY WILLIAM 8. BALCH. 

There is a great power in Christian com- 
munion. I do not mean in the outward sem- 
blance of eating bread and tasting wine; but 
in the real, earnest, hearty sympathy and 
love which are drawn from the fountain of 
Christianity. There is no friendship so gen- 
uine; no confidence so complete and endur- 
ing ; no touch so electric ; no joy so pure and 
perfect; no fellowship so sweet and hallow- 
ing, 98 that produced by the attaching band 
of Christian love. That is the spirit of truth ; 
“the seal of the covenant,” the indwelling 
Christ ; “the fulness of God.” God is love, 
and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God 
and God in him. The pure in heart see 
God. 

There is no real communion where there is 
not love, There can be none. The heart is 
blighted, withered, religiously dead, that is 
not filled with love. The forms of religion 
may be accepted ; the behests of the church 
may be obeyed; every outward observ- 
ance may be regarded punetiliously, and 
many and loud words be uttered in praise of 
the denomination ; it all avails nothing, if 
love to God and man is wanting. 

The forced demands of the church prevent 
religion in the soul, and the terms prescribed 
as conditions of fellowship beyond _ the testi- 
mony of a loving heart, are unchristian and 
pernicious. The soul must be free. It is 
made so in Christ. God in the conscience is 
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the only judge and rater of the Christian. He 
is the ‘ides of all. To Him appeal may al- 
ways be made and a true verdict be ob- 
tained. 

Nothing has so militated against Christi- 
anity as assumptions of authority, and the 
opinions of others in the establishment of 
creeds as tests of religious character. There 
is no authority for such procedure in the New 
Testament. The rule of Jesus is, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” He wrote no 
creed, established no tests, but in moral con- 
duct, and gave no authority for His disciples 
to judge one another. The whole of His re- 
ligion is condensed into the new command- 
ment, “That ye should love one another as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one an- 
other. By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples; if ye have love one to an- 
other.” 

What denomination has accepted this 
standard and acted upon it? It may be 
tacitly admitted in all; bat by whom has it 
been given the importance that the Saviour 
attached to it? By whom is it made the 
test of fellowship and communion? 

Christianity has suffered more from the 
lack of the Christ-spirit in its prefessing lead- 
ers, than from all other causes put together. 
Vain is it to murmur, and repine, and com- 
plain, at the wickedness of the world, the op- 
Poor ae of unbelievers, the hostility of in- 

dels, the claims of science, so long as church- 
members “ bite and devour one another, and 
are full of wrath, clamor, and evil-speaking.” 
No wonder they are consumed one of another ; 
while sin and shame are rampant the wide 
world over. 

Ask thinking, serious, good men why they 
do not come into the outward communion of 
the church. What is their answer? “The 
church is divided, contentious, wrangling— 
its members are no better really than the 
world’s people; but are more dangerous, be- 
cause they pretend to be so much better. 
They deceive themselves and others.” As 
honest and conscientious men, how can they 
consent to put on the cloak cut after the 
fashion of a sect to gain admission among re- 
ligious hypocrites? Broad-brimmed hats and 
drab coats; deep water baptism, and secta- 
rian Shibboleths; ritualistic bowings and 
priestly orders, do not procure nor testify to 
purity of heart nor excellence of life. They 
possess not the ce to produce genuine 
communion. hristian communion 
deeper and higher. It permeates the dole 
soul, the heart and thought and purpose and 
action. It attracts and is attracted. It isa 
spirit of power. It is God’s work, perfect in 

is Son, who was drawn to humanity that 
humanity might be drawn to the Father—be 


reconciled to Him, and live in love one with 
another, and therefore live in God. 

The heart that has never felt this commu- 
nion is yet a stranger to the higbest Joys of 
which he is capable, to the blessings has 

repared for them that love Him. If one has 

felt the thrill of delight and sorrow which 
rushes through his whole being when brought 
into full sympathy with another, into whose 
condition of pleasure and suffering he fully 
enters, as aalte as if it were his own ; he may 
have an idea, approaching, intellectually, to 
what Christian communion is. But he can 
never know it, till he feels it; and then he 
will not be able to find language to describe 
it. Itisa “joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

All we can hope to do for others is to give 
them the assurance—conyince them that there 
is such @ communion, such a “ fellowship in 
Christ,” that they may be drawn to it—ask 
and receive, seek and find it. Once obtained 
it will flow unto the house of the Lord. It 
will need no fetters to restrain, no cords, 
creeds, and sectarian names to bind it. Free- 
ly and lovingly and naturally it will live, and 
walk with the saints of the Most High, and 
reach out to all men the arms of a pure and 
loving communion. 
Elgin, Il., Aug. 1st, 1871. 

—The Golden Age. 
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I have thought that a mariner who had 
often struck on the rocks or stranded on the 
shoals, and had finallybeen shipwrecked,might 

rove a safe pilot for others. It is a morti- 
ying thought in connection with myself, but 
so it is. I feel tenderly with thee, and the 
language flows towards thee, “ Cast not there- 
fore away thy confidence, which hath great 
recompense of reward ;” for though thy Be- 
loved hath withdrawn Himself, it is but for 
aseason. Though He may hide His face 
from thee, He is not afar-off. The dove ip 
thee shall again find whereon to rest her feet ; 
thy whole ark shall be stayed even on the 
Mount, only distrust not; it is by faith the 
depending children must often live. 
have but little at my command, but I 

cannot hear of the trials of my young friends, 
who have given in their names to serve the 
Lord, without feeling an ardent desire that 
after having thus surrendered self, they ma 
not take back the gift. Let there be a fu 
ec to the Divine will, and all will be 
well, 

I transcribe for thy encouragement the ad- 
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vice of a faithful servant of the Lord, who 
spake with authority, when addressing a fel- 
low pilgrim, “ Oh, blessed soul, ifthou would 
but be content and quiet in the fire of temp- 
tation and tribulation, and suffer thyself to 
be fully proved and tried, in patiently endur- 
ing the assaults of the enemy and the deser- 
tion of heavenly good, how soon wouldst thou 
find thyself rich in celestial pleasures—how 
soon would the divine bounty make a rich 
throne in thy soul, and a goodly habitation 
for thee to refresh and solace thyselfin. Cast not 
therefore away thyconfidence,which hath great 
recompense of reward, but keep constant, oh, 
blessed soul, keep constant, for it will not be 
as thou imagines, nor art thou at any time 
nearer to God than in such times of desertion 
and trial of thy faith, for although the sun is 
hid in the clouds, yet it changes not its place, 
nor loses any part of its brightness. The 
Lord permits these painful temptations and 
desertions, to purge and polish thee, to cleanse 
and disrobe thee of self, that thou mayst be- 
come entirely His, and give thyself up whol- 
ly to serve Him. How much is to be puri- 
ed in a soul, before it arrives at the hol 
mountain of perfection. How er 
naked, annihilated ought that soul to be, that 
would not hinder the entrance of the Lord, 
nor His intimate communion with it. 















It is not a time, my beloved friend, for 
the servants to be idle, or the standard bearers 
to faint, though there continue to be dis- 
couraging things amongst us, at which some- 
times I look and am ready to say, “ Who 
shall stand?’ Yet over against all, there is 
this consolation, the “ testimony of God stand- 
eth sure, having this seal the Lord knoweth 
them that are His.” How strengthening is 
thisevidence. Were it not for this, very few 
would be enabled to struggle through the 
difficulties, and reach the haven of rest and 


ce. 

On Seventh-day afternoon we went to see 
our valued friends J. H. and wife. In the 
evening, after a time of pleasant conyersation, 
our minds were introduced into silence. It 
proved a heavenly season—one that I think 
will be long remembered by me. Dear R. 
bore a lively testimony to the excellency and 
all-sufficiency of Divine power—that indwell- 
ing, operative principle, to which we, as a 

ple, have gathered, and which she had 
oved from her early days. Others also cast 
their mites into thetreasury. It seems to me 
there is no way more likely to insure the 
fiowings of life in our gatherings, whether 
these be public for divine worship or the 
smaller social companies, than to yield a 
simple obedience to every intimation of duty. 
Untaith fulness has a contrary effect. I feel 
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willing to impress thissentiment on thy mind, 
not to discourage but to encourage thee. Did 
we, under all circumstances, more frequently 
heed the exhortation, “ Keep silence before 
me, oh ye Islands,” we would more frequent- 
ly witness a renewal of strength. 
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DIED. 
BALLENGER.—On the 25th of Eighth month, 


1871, Anne Eliza, wife of Charles Ballenger, and 
daughter of Richard Roberts, 
ber of Woodlawn Monthly Meeting, Va. Interred 
in Friends’ burying-ground at Woodlawn. 


aged 30 years ; a mem- 


WILLETS.—On the 20th of Eighth month, 1871, 


at the residence of her father-in-law Edmund Wil- 
lets, Manhassett, L. I., Esther G., wife of Joseph 
Willets, of Brooklyn; a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting, a kind and affectionate wife and 
mother, aged 37 years. 


BOND.—On the 27th of Eighth month, 1871, at 


the residence of her father in Warminster township, 
Bucks Co., Pa., Mary Emma, daughter of Charles 
and the late Mary S. Bond, aged nearly 18 years. 


SPEAKMAN.—At her residence in Wilmington, 


Del., on the Ist inst., Ann, widow of Nathaniel 
Speakman, in the 75th year of her age. 


COMLY.—On the 23d of Eighth month, 1671, at 


his residence at Rocksville, Bucks Co., Pa., after a 
short illness, Joseph Comly, aged 58 years; a high- 
ly esteemed member and elder of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
9th mo. 17. Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 
we Manhasset, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
- Port Washington, N. Y., 3} P.M. 
oe Wheatland, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
- Gwynedd, Pa., 10 A.M. 
r Whitemarsh, 3 P.M. 
*¢ 24. Octorara, Pa., 3-P.M. 





CIRCULAR MEETING COMMITTEE 
Of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will meet on 6th 
day evening, 9th me. 15th, at 7} o’clock, in the 
Monthly Meeting room at Race St. 

The general attendance of the committee par- 
ticularly desired. Wa. Eyre, Clerk. 





INDIANA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Will meet on Second-day evening, 9th mo. 25th, 
1871, in the meeting-house at Richmond, Ind. 
JovatHan W. PLommer, 
Anya M. Starr, 
Clerks. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
At Chester Meeting house, Pa., on First-day after- 
noon, Ninth month 10th, at 3 o’clock. A train 
leaves Broad and Prime at 8.30 A.M. At Darby 
Meeting-house Ninth mo. 17, at 3 P.M. Cars via 
Walnut St. line every half-hour. 

Some of the Committee and other interested 
Friends are expected to be in attendance. 





, a 
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Of the General First-day School Conference will 


—, to the care of William C. Starr, Richmond, 
nd. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


a depend for our personal and daily com- 
ort. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, that to 
find the most striking illustrations of the 
Divine Love and Wisdom in the arrange- 
ments of the visible creation, we are necessi- 
tated to look at what is immense and mag- 
nificent. Just as the happiness of life does 
not depend upon the half dozen memorable 
enjoyments that make certain years and da 
stand out ia the annals of our past, like the 
green and palmy islands of the desert to the 
traveller, but upon the small and unconsidered 
blessings that come fresh and fresh every hour 
and every moment ; so does a truly intelligent 
idea of the munificence, the skill, the taste,— 
if such terms may be used,—also of the far- 
reaching providence that anticipates ev 
want before it can possibly be felt, and of the 
care and the infinite power of Him who holds 
the heavens in his hands, come less of the 
consideration of mighty phenomena that hap- 
pen rarely, and rather as exceptions, than of 
the daily observation of that quiet and pretty 
ripple of life through the tiny and tender 
forms of bee and butterfly, flower and fern, 
and feathered moss, which imparts a kind of 
immortality to the scenery amid which we 
tread, and makes us cry out, with old Isaac 
Walton, as he listened to the song of the 
nightingale, “O Lord! if these be thy gifts 
to thy creatures upon earth, what hast thou 
not prepared for thy saints in heaven !” 

The preservation of the vital spark in Seeds, 
and its sudden burst into vegetable fire 
when kindled under the laws that at once pro- 
tect and call it forth, is exemplified as well 
as we could desire in the most ordinary ope- 
rations of horticulture. When the parent 
plast decays, those little germs in which, with 
a loving farewell, it wraps up its best ener- 
gies, along with incredible capacity for bright 
color, and sweet smell, and grateful taste, are 
collected by the gardener, carefully dried, and 
put away; every seed, he well knows, is a 
storehouse of sleeping life, which, with the 
return of Spring, if placed where rain and 
sunshine can pay alternate visits, will ‘leap 
into green infancy of fair blossom or whole- 
some vegetable. Nothing more is wanted to 
prove the fact; but over and above this ordi- 
nary, familiar proof, there is a class of occur- 
rences less known than they deserve to be, 
which are calculated to excite our wonder to 
the utmost. Properly-ripened seeds, if placed 
in certain conditions, are literally immortal. 
That is to say, they are capable of retaining 
significance as emblems of realities in the in- | their growing power indefinitely; not merely 
ner invisible world. We should, however, | for a few years, not merely for a few centu- 
accustom ourselves to consider, with an equal | ries, but for thousands: of —how 
delight, the common every-day occurrences | indeed 


long, 
, nO Man can say. earthy crust of 
by which nature is sustained, and upon which !| our planet appears to be stocked in every part 



































meet at Richmond, Ind., on Second-day afternoon 
of the week of the Yearly Meeting, at 3 o'clock. 
Epwin Crart, Clerk, 





THE INDIARS. 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet in the Monthly Meeting Room 
(Race St.) on Sixth-day afternoon, Ninth month 
15th, at 3 o’clock (same day as Representative Com- 
mittee.) The Executive Committee meets at 2 
o’clock. Full attendance desirable. 

J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 





IXDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 
Notice. 


The Clerk of this Yearly Meeting has secured half 
fare arrangements over the Pennsylvania R. R. for 
Friends from Philadelphia and the east attending 
their approaching Yearly Meeting. 

Application must be made to the General Ticket 
Agent at Philadelphia. Tickets are also sent to of- 
fices where Friends are likely to take the cars. 

It is also requested that to prevent any delay in 
providing for their accommodation, that all Friends 
who propose attending the Yearly Meeting forward 
their names to the Committee having this matter in 





THE first book read and the last book laid 
aside by every child is the conduct of its 
mother. 

From “ The Little Things of Nature.” 
THE VITALITY OF SEEDS. 

Among the most wonderful things in Na- 
ture are to be reckoned the Kggs of Birds and 
of other creatures, and the Seeds of Plants. 
An atom often not so large as a grain of sand, 
and apparently endowed with no greater 
amount of living energy, expands, almost 
while we watch, into a lively animal ; or it 
unfolds a green point, which nourished by the 
rain and sunshine, becomes the architect of a 
charming flower or a noble tree. Did we not 
behold the miracle repeated incessantly be- 
fore our eyes, it would be difficult to believe 
that life could be so concentrated ; but, like 
all other grand truths, it comes before us so 
much as a matter of course, that we are apt 
to overlook its marvellousness, bestowing our 
highest and foremost admiration upon the bril- 
liant and the sonorous,—the lightning, the 
awful roll of the cloud-born thunder, or the 
beautiful upward streaming glory of the 
Aurora. No doubt these are things that de- 
serve our deep and most reverent interest, 
alike on account of their incomparable gran- 
deur as natural phenomena, of their fine 
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with seeds that have been produced in years 
gone by, scattered upon the surface, and sub- 
sequently covered up with soil. Whenever 
the ground is disturbed, either by the plough, 
or by the spade of the railway excavator, or 
for any purpose which causes its depths to be 
overturned,—that portion which was many 
feet below being thrown to the surface, and 
exposed to the air, the sunbeams, and the 
moisture of dew and rain,—immediately there 
springs up a crop of young plants, certainly 
not originating in seeds only just then brought 
from neighboring fields, and, as certainly, from 
seeds that have Sasa lying in the soil for ages. 
How they came to be covered up is easy to 
conceive, when we see with our own eyes what 
is done by wintry floods, and the sweeping 
down of great masses of earth and soil, which 
accumulate often to a considerable depth, and 
aré no doubt similarly charged with seeds, 
which, after waiting their turn, will some day 
grow. For it isa clearly established fact that 
no seed can germinate or begin to sprout, un- 
less it have the threefold influence in direct 
operation upon it, of warmth, moisture, and 
the atmosphere. Let it be shut in from the 
access of these, and it lies passive, giving no 
sign of life or growth, and incapable of doing 
80. 












































Order so to do. But all that it has been per- 
mitted to man to learn and think in reference 
to this subject, is opposed to the idea of plants 
and animals ever now arising except from 
seeds and eggs produced by previous indi- 
viduals or pairs of the same species. We are 
never justified in going to supernatural causes 
for the explanation of occurrences which a 
calm and reverent explanation will show to 
have their rise in natural causes; and no 
ground has ever yet been shown for suppo- 
sing that the plants which appear on railway 
embankments and any similar places, cannot 
have originated in the way described. 

True, there is a great deal that is very per- 
plexing in regard to the apparently sponta- 
neous development of some forms of living 
things, such as of grubs in flour or bran. But 
the perplexity is the sign merely of our igno- 
rance of particulars that no doubt it will be 
granted to future generations of men to dis- 
cover. It is certainly no proof that the hy- 
pothesis of spontaneous development is a rea- 
sonable one. We are under no circumstances 
justified in trying to accommodate facts that 
we do not understand to speculations that are 
not founded upon other and well-established 
facts. If they will not fit, our wisdom is to wait. 
No one can discern the seeds in the earth ; 

et they are there. So are the germs in the 
onde waiting, like the former, for their need- 
ful stimuli. Nothing is ever got by arguing 
from our ignorance; nor is anything ever got 
by too much eagerness and haste to possess it. 
“Tarry ye the Lord’s leisure,” is a principal 
wise to observe alike in method of life and in 
philosophy. If materialists, who look with 
approval on such hypotheses as that of “spon- 
taneous development,” wonld first seek to learn 
all that it has pleased God to disclose con- 
cerning development according to the laws of 
order, as exhibited in the regular succession 
of plants and animals, and in the history of 
the human heart and mind, they would find 
that no philosophy is so wise and good, and 
will help them through so many difficulties, 
as that which starts from the spiritual and 
from Man; and primarily from the Divine 
Humanity, which—with all reverence be it 
spoken—is the point from which run the ave- 
nues to all science and all nature, and in which 
they all converge, like the branches of a tree 
in its pillar stem. 


How wonderful to think that this crust of 
the earth upon which we daily walk so 
thoughtlessly, is at once the cemetery of five 
or six thousand billions of men and women, 
so far as regards their terrestrial bodies, they 
themselves being all vigorously alive in an- 
other state,—and a storehouse of the germs 
of innumerable plants and flowers! What a 
provision in it for the perpetual renewal of 
the earth’s green carpet! t blight, or lo- 
custs, or the cold grip of an inexorable frost, 
change it to brown barrenness, the simple up- 
heaval of a few feet of soil would soon furnish 
material for clothing it anew. God never 
leaves himself without a witness. The world 
is never so drowned but some little ark swims 
upon the water’s top with a treasury of new 
blessedness ; and could we conceive it possible 
that desolation should afflict the earth’s sur- 
face, under the laws of natural calamity, we 
are assured that from the granaries below 
there would soon flow an abundant restora- 
tion. 

Some persons have tried to refer this won- 
derful circumstance of the immediate growth 
of plants upon newly turned-up soil to an| Special examples of the growth of long- 
origin inconsistently called “spontaneous | buried seeds upon newly turned-up soil are 
generation,” that is to say, development out | easy to cite. Some of the most extraordina 
of earth, sand, and water, and any other odds | are those where poppies are the subject. No 
and ends of inanimate mattter which might | plant in nature is more remarkable than the 
happen to be collected together. No doubt, if} poppy. Humble in its growth, its juice is 
it leased the Almighty to sow life afresh | one of the most powerful sedatives known to 
upon our planet, he could doo. It may be! medicine, while the essence of that juice, 


in conformity with the laws of his Divine . 
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called ta, is one of the most powerful 
of vegetable poisons. At night the flowers 
close in a peculiarly elegant manner,—sleep- 
ing as if lulled by their own lethean balm ; 
the petals, instead of being laid smooth and 
flat in the bud, as happens with almost every 
other flower, are squeezed and crumpled to- 
gether, so that they never become perfectly 
straight; and when they expand, they do so 
with such force as to thrust off the green chal- 
ice that encircled them as a cradle. Eve 
capsule, or “poppy-head,” contains hundreds 
of minute seeds, which are beautifully chased 
upon the outside, so as to form exquisite ob- 
jects for the microscope, without which the 
embossing cannot be seen; and lastly, these 
seeds, when they fall upon the ground, seem 
indestructible. They only spring up, however, 
and form new poppy-plants when the earth 
which contained them is lightly disturbed. 
Trodden in, so that the earth is compacted, 
and elbow-room, as it were, denied to them, 
they lie without any effort to grow. Of 
course, under such circumstances, they cannot 
be stimulated by the threefold essentials, sun- 
shine, air, and moisture. There is little doubt 
that within these last few years, and probably 
this very last summer, crops of the wild crim- 
son poppy of our own country have sprung up 
from seeds which were ripened at that remote 
period in the history of the fragment of 
Europe we now call Britain, when no portion 
of it was occupied by human beings. The 
geological character of the surface and sub- 
jacent layers shows that thousands of years 
must have rolled away since the parents of 
these poppies flaunted their gay apparel in 
the sunshine; and but for the accidental dis- 
ruption of the soil that contained them, they 
would apparently have retained their growing 
power for ages to come. 

When tracts of forest-land are cleared of 
the timber, as often happens in North Ame- 
rica, and occasionally in our own country, 
the following season there springs up in abun- 
dance where the trees stood previously, some 
pretty herbaceous plant that was quite un- 
known there while the trees existed, and 
which had been patiently “ biding its time.” 
The explanation of such curious appearances 
is perfectly simple. The herbaceous. plant, 
whatever it may be, had occupied the ground 
when there were no trees there, forming some 
kind of herbage or meadow, and letting fall 
its annual progeny of seeds, In course of 
time trees have sprung up, their own seeds 
conveyed thither either by human agency, or 
by one or other of the wonderful contrivances 
of nature which insure propagation, whether 
man gives his aid or not. These trees have 
offered too dense a shade for the herbaceous 
plant, which retires, as it were, into private 


down, the original 


life; but when they in their turn are cut 
ants return, covering the 
surface with the old imperishable carpet. Is 
the mortality or the immortality of nature the 
more wonderful? Every season the ranks of 
the vegetable population of our planet are 
smitten by death,—there seems no hope for 
their restoration. There is no sound, no 
movement, to show tha‘ life is still throbbing; 
yet, with the first kisses of the new-born year, 
the necropolis changes into a scene of nimble 
and beautiful growth, and we see that it was 
not destruction that was effected by the cold 
touch of winter,—that nothing had really 
perished ; but that it was life that had retired 
awhile to gather itself up for a new effort;— 
simulating death,—and which now bursts forth 
again in all the old exhuberance and sprightly 
sweetness, What looks like death in nature is 
never anything more than the highest and 
essential part of its life, pausing awhile that 
it may start anew. The forms in which it is 
clothed are cast away; but the life never 


gives way for a single inggant. 
And this is the aeainaed to be learned 


from the consideration of seeds, and their 


wonderful vitality. Every particular seed 
contains within itself the life of the plant, just 
as one’s own true life resides in the spiritual 
body. Our leaves and blossoms drop away 
with autumn ; the white snow descends upon 
our brows, its flakes tremble in the wind; 
the colors fade ; the force declines; presently 
the whole of the poor, old, worn-out frame 
sinks helplessly in the dust, never to rise 
again; but who or what is dead? Cross the 
dark river, which in the material world is 
represented by winter, and then all that is 
worth having is feund safe, and shining in the 
sweet lineaments of renewed youth! 

Many kinds of seeds are gifted with powers 
not merely of retaining life under the ordi- 
nary circumstances of nature, but of resisting 
the most terrible attacks. When wine has 
been made from raisins, and the refuse has 
been scattered over the fields as manure, it 
has been observed that the grape seeds have 
vegetated, and produced young vines; and 
this notwithstanding the boiling and fermen- 
tation they have had to endure. The seeds 
of elder-berries have been observed tv grow 
after similar trials. Many experiments have 
been made to ascertain exactly what amount 
of unnatural heat seeds can bear without 
being destroyed. It considerably exceeds 
that which plants can bear ; and the same is 
the case with respect to extreme cold. 


Thus are the wonderful phenomena of na- 
ture not only good and delightful to contem- 
ny in cerns but iatgorten with - 

igher v representing the great tru 
of religion, There is probably no true doc- 
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trine in matters of religion which is not some- 
where illustrated in the processes of nature ; 
certainly there is nothing in the benevolence 
of God with regard to man for which we may 
not find some exquisite parallel among the 
forms of humble nature, learning from them 
even to understand it better, because shown 
in so simple a way. The “diligent hand” 
always “maketh rich,” both in worldly pos- 
sessions and in the best of all indutedem, 


— is that of the Love and Wisdom of 





INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Reliable Report of the Present Situation. 

We take from the Evening Bulletin two 
letters written by Jonathan Richards, a Friend 
connected with the Indian Reservations under 
the care of “ Orthodox” Friends. 

We are glad to see a well authenticated 
correction of the false statements that have 
been widely circulated, and which are calcu- 
lated to continue fe prejudice too generally 
existing against the poor Indians. 


idea that it was tly fair to prey upon 
the people of that State. But the re- 
cent arrest of the Indians mentioned seems to 
have wakened them up, and they are now 
ready to make peace, which, I hope, will be 
more lasting than former arrangements with 
them have been. Satank was an old, hard- 
faced Indian, and as hard as he looked. 
When starting from Fort Sill for Jacksboro, 
Texas, for trial, he got his hands loose in 
some way, and, having a knife concealed 
under his blanket, made a desperate fight and 
injured one man seriously. Satank was shot 
and killed on the epot. Satanta and Tall Tree 
are younger men, Satanta being a rw 
hard-featured and surly fellow, but Tall Tree 
is a fine-faced, good looking young Indian. 
They have both had their trial, were found 
guilty and sentenced to be hung in 53 days 
from the time of trial. But I understand 
that meetings have been held by the on 
of Texas, where the depredations had been 
made, and a resolution passed to ask the 
Governor to commute the sentence to im- 
prisonment for life. 

Satanta’s father has been here within a 


NEE RIN ET mn 


Agency or tae Wicurra ayp orngr arriarep | Week or two. He is quite an old man; was 
BANDs oF Inpiaxs, 8th mo. 10, 1871. | very friendly, and expressed a desire to estab- 

Editor of the Evening Bulletin —Dear | lish a lasting peace. I understand he had 
Friend :—I hereby enclose a short article for | told their young men that if any demonstra- 
the Evening Bulletin, denying the Indian tions were made by them against the whites 
story taken from the St. Joseph Herald and_| in retaliation for the capture of his son and 
published in the Bulletin of June 29th. The! the other two Indians, he would shoot their 
accounts given of Indian outrages, published | horses. This is one of the greatest punish- 
in some of our Western papers, are prepared | ments that can be inflicted on the uncivilized 


by parties interested in keeping up an ex- | Indians. 


citement in the public mind in order to break 


The article published in the Bulletin can 


down any system that will deprive them of | have no connection with the one I have here- 


plunder to 
things in Indian management. 


derived under the old state of | in mentioned connected with the Kiowas, as 


time, place and Indians are all entirely dif- 


ith the exception of the Kiowas raiding | ferent. 


into Texas to steal horses, and the attack 
made by a party of those Indians, under 
Satanta, upon a train in that State, and the 
arrest of Satanta, Satank and Tall Tree 


I am, very respectfully, thy friend, 

Jona. RICHARDS. 
Wicuita Agexcy, Ind. Ter., 8th mo. 10th, 1871. 
Editor of the Evening Bulletin, Philadel- 


(sometimes called Feather Lance), no depre-| phia, Pa.—Dear friend :—I have seen, from 


dations have been made by any of the In- 
dians along the frontier of this Territory. 
The Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, the Co- 
manches and Apaches, hitherto a war like 
people, are now at peace, and are friendly to- 
wards the white people who treat them prop- 
erly, and towards the Government. 
icking Bird, Chief of the Kiowas, and a 
number of head men among these Indians, 
were here yesterday, on their way to Fort 
Sill, having collected 41 mulea, to be given 
up to their Agent, to replace those stolen 
than by the Agent and’ Gen, Grienon, whe 
y the t an p. Grierson, who 
commands the post. The Kiowas have given 
a good deal of trouble in Texas, having an 


time to time, articles in the newspapers giv- 
ing accounts of Indian outrages, Indian mas- 
sacres, Indian barbarities in every shape—ar- 
ticles denouncing the Indians as heartless, 
cruel, savage, ferocious, and saying they 
ought not to live any longer. I would be 
lad to see these accounts placed in their true 
ight. Ifthis were done it would be found 
that most of the statements are groundless, 
having been published by parties interested 


in exciting the popular mind for selfish, if 
not wicked motives. 

I have no sentimental idea to advance, my 
experience with the Indians having been too 
practical and real to admit of such an influ- 
ence. But when I see papers holding a high 
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emmy as that of the Evening Bulletin, 
ishing articles like “ A Thrilling Story 
Texas—The Train of a Government Contrac- 
tor Attacked by Indians,” as taken from the 
St. Joseph Herald, and copied into the Bul 
letin of July 29th, I think it is time to ex- 
pose such an article as being untrue in every 
particular. As the Herald gives the party 
from whom the information comes credit for 
being well-known in St. Joseph, and havin 
respectable relatives there, the article is w 
calculated to deceive, and, like most other 
such statements, do the injured Indians great 
injustice. 

The article copied from the Herald, in 
speaking of this man’s statement, says: 
“Early in June last he engaged with one J. 
C. D. Blackburne, a Government contractor, 
to drive a team to Fort Sill. Blackburne’s 
train consisted of fourteen wagons and four- 
teen persons as drivers, and started from 
Smith Paw (Paul) Valley for the Fort. On 
Saturday evening, June 25th, the party had 
reached a small stream which was skirted 
with a strip of timber, about thirty miles 
east of Fort Sill, where they were suddenly 
attacked by two hundred and fifty Cheyenne 
Indians.” And it then goes on to tell how 
the Indians dashed out, with horrid yells, 
murdered and scalped some of the teamsters, 
capturing the rest, and gives minute details 
of terrible Indian barbarities—burning at the 
stake, &e. 

Having business that called me to Sher- 
man, Texas, where J. C. D. Blackburne re- 
sides, I reached that town on the 2d day of 
the Seventh month. My wife and other 
members of my family were with me, and we 
were all hospitably entertained at his house 
by his wife and family, he being then in New 
York. I might state that he is not a Gov- 
ernment contractor, but a merchant and cot- 
ton dealer. We remained at Sherman until 
7th month 9th, when we left there and started 
for our homes on the Washita river. 

During the week we were at Blackburne’s, 
not a word was said about his having a train 
on its way to Sill—much less of such @ train 
having been apes by Indians. It will be 
observed that I reached Sherman one week 
after the terrible raid; we remained there a 
week, and not a word had come to his family, 
in this time, to tell them what had happened. 

On our way home we traveled the same 
road that Blackburne’s train must have 
taken, had there been such a train on its wa 
to Fort Sill, and we came on to Smith Paul's 
Valley, reaching it on the evening of _the 
12th. We met parties direct from the Port. 
I was at Smith Paul’s house—he being a 
prominent man, and known in all the coun- 
try around—but not one word did I hear of 





there being such a train on the road as the 
one mentioned. Had there been any Indian 
disturbance I must have heard of it, as the 
people on the frontier are awake to 
rumor of Indian troubles. After leavin 
Smith Paul’s we traveled on the same roa 
towards Fort Sill, and reached a point near 
where this massacre is said to have occurred, 
but not a trace of this terrible conflict, and 
not a person was found to tell the tale. We 
then left the Sill round and came on to this 
oe miles north from the Fort. I 

ave been at Fort Sill since my return, and 
our mail is carried to and from the post 
weekly, but we hear no word of the Cheyennes 
massacre. 

This man, who is so well-known at St. Jo- 
seph, and has relatives in high standing there, 
in telling of his escape from the Indians and 
reaching Fort Reilley, not only gives plain 
evidence of untruthfulness in his statement 
but ignorance of the country. The point 
where he states the massacre to have been 
committed is 400 miles from Fort Reil- 
ley, and there is no direction in which the 
Indians could have traveled with their pris- 
oners and plunder that would have brought 
them within 300 miles of this Post. But this 
man says they made their escape on a cer- 
tain night, and after traveling 150 miles they 
reached Fort Reilley, having made the jour- 
ney in 24 days. 

The whole story is a canard, and worse than 
acanard. It is an attack upon the existence 
of an injured race of people. 

The Cheyennes have not been on the “ war 
path,” nor attacked anybody during the last 
year, and this statement, like many others of 
the kind, had been set afloat by designing 
parties for some selfish end. These Indians, 
under Ageut Darlington’s admirable man- 
agement, are desirous for peace, and are 
friends of the white man and of the Govern- 
ment, and if the same judicious care and sys- 
tem inaugurated by the Agent are continued, 
we may have great hope of seeing these peo- 
ple sankidi commendable progress towards a 
civilized life. Very respectfully, 

JONATHAN RicHarps. 

































Tue Cow Tree.—Among the many curi- 
ous phenomena presented to the traveler, 
none affect the imagination more powerfully 
than the “Galactodendoon Utile,” or Cow 
Tree. This useful tree grows on the parched 
side of rocks among the mountains of Vene- 
zuela, and has dry leathery foliage, with large 
woody roots scarcely penetrating into the 
— For several months in the year the 
eaves are not moistened by a shower, the 
branches look dead and withered, but when 
the trunk is: bored a bland and nourishing 
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milk flows from it. The vegetable fountain 
flows most freely at sunrise, and at that time 
the natives are seen coming from all quarters 
provided with large bowls to receive the 
milk, which grows yellow and thickens at the 
surface. Some empty their vessels on the 
spot, while others carry their contents to their 
children.—Publie Ledger. ° 





FIRESIDE ANGELS,* 


When the snow-white clouds of ev’ning gather each 
in silver fold, 

And the glowing light of sunset tip: their wav’ring 
edge with gold, 

Then far down! the shining vistas, in the fading 
depths of years, 

Sweet memories gather round us, calling up forbid- 
den tears ; 

And from out celestial portals, borne within the 
floods of light, 

Answer all the ‘‘ Fireside -Angels’’ to the call of 
dewy night. 


Love soars first on her floating wings, 

Peaceful and sweet are the tidings she brings. 
Though she writes on our hearts with a pen of fire, 
Yet she soothes the flame with her quivering lyre. 
And all the world, ‘neath her banner of love, 
Is shelter’d with care by the angels above. 
Love ! Oh, Love! thon art fond to tell— 
Love! Oh, Love! thou art known full well 
By the earth-born mother’s heart of pain, 
And the fancies sweet of a lover’s brain. 


Then Hope comes forth in her golden car, 
Sending her light on the worlds afar ; 

Her robe is woven of silver threads, 

She is crowned more richly than queenly heads ; 
For her jewels are blessings, and gladsome tears, 
And smiles she has won in the passing years. 
Her bright face glows with Heaven's own grace, 
And the light of ‘Our Father”’ lies full on her face: 
Our hearts are touched with her healing balm, 
And lo! they are wooed into thankfal calm. 
Hope! sweet Hope ! thy mission is saintly— 
Hope ! sweet Hope! oh, bear me not faintly 
*Long the shores of life, ’mong the waving reeds, 
Where daily and hourly | scatter my seeds. 


Faith! dear Faith ! thy pure restful brow, 

And thy clear, sweet eyes look on us now. 

Through sorrow, pain and trials sore, 

Straight from Jerusalem’s golden door, 

Thon art come to the waters, troubled and dark, 

And the trcil of thy wings leaves a shining mark,— 

Where with struggle and murmuring the turbid 
waves 

Come roaring up from the darksome caves. 

Faith | Oh, Faith | thon art born of Heaven, 

Faith | Ob, Faith | dark bonds are riven, 

When at our hearts thou dost enter in 

And conquer, triumphant, the revels of sin. 


mtle, and noble, and true, 
an Tigran See brought into thy view ! 
Too rare are the hearts that shelter the grace 
Which ever beams forth from thy beautiful face. 
Kind Mercy and Love stand ever beside, 
And with willing zeal thy actions guide. 
The prodigal blesses thy welcoming hand, 
That leads him back to his native land. 


Sie SD es a ak 
* Written for a Literary Society in Bucks Co., Pa. 


Charity ! Charity ! better than gold ! 
Charity |! Charity ! wealth untold 
Cometh to all who know thee well, 
Frag) ant with peace is the tale they tell. 


Love, Hope, Faith, Charity,—fireside angels are 
they all. 

Every one will come to bless us, if we duly seek 
and call : 

Let us purify our garments, stained with meanness, 
vile revenge, 

And accept the guardian angels God in holy good- 
ness sens. ’ : 

From the path to which He pointeth, we will 
great troubles flown, 

And the way all sweet with flowers that the winds 
have thither blown. 

We will meet ‘‘the great hereafter’’ with a faith in 
God’s own ‘‘Word,”’ 

And the ‘‘Well done, faithful servant,’’ of our great 
and holy Lord. 

Eighth month 18th, 1871. F. 





BEARING-REINS. 


At a meeting of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, held at the Mer- 
cantile Library, in this city some time ago, 
Mr. George T. Angell, President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society, made a number of remarks 
which are well worthy of attention in connec- 
tion with the objects for which these societies 
are formed. Giving the result of his observa- 
tions on the manner in which animals are 
treated in the different countries of Europe, 
he stated that, as regarded horses, he had 
rarely seen a check-rein in Ireland or Scot- 
land, and on the Continent comparatively 
few, and those seldom tight, while in Eng- 
land and in this country it was generall 
used, and frequently in a cruel manner. It 
is well that public attention should be fre- 


quently drawn to this practice, for many peo- . 


ple are not aware how much horses suffer 
from it, and how much of their strength is 
wasted by their being compelled to hold their 
heads high. Long familiarity with the sight 
of horses, carrying their heads in a lofty 
manner, and tossing them proudly, has doubt- 
less led many well-meaning persons to believe 
that it was the natural action of the animal 
under all circumstances. So it is when left 
to himself, and when he is not grazing, but 
it is not so when drawing a weight ; his 
natural ‘action is then to bend his head down 
to his work. 

The ae of the use of the bearing-rein 
was the belief that it prevented the animal 
from stumbling and falling. - It is surprisin 
that such a belief should have held its groun 
80 long, for it seems to be clear that a horse 
is much more able to perceive and avoid ob- 

es in his path when he can move his 
head freely in every direction, than when it 
is held in a fixed position. Let any man ap- 
ply the rule to himself by walking along the 
street with his head held rigidly erect; he 








x 


will soon find himself stumbling over. ine- 
qualities of the ground or pavement, and will 
be fortunate if he escapes without a fall or a 


sprain. ' 
It would be 


some way to calculate the physical torture in- 
flicted on draught horses by the bearing-rein, 
and the consequent loss accruing to their 
owners through the premature decay of the 
animal’s working powers occasioned by it. 
If a horse pulling a load has his head held 
up by a bearing-rein it is difficult to under- 
stand how he can throw his weight into his 


collar, as to all 


dered from giving his body that position 
which is most natural and effective. He has 
to pull by the strength of his muscles only, 
the weight of his body being lost, and so much 
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SPEAK TO HIM, 


Speak, then, to the man who takes ashes 
out of your house. Make him feel that some- 
body thinks of him, and that that somebody 
is you. And do not forget your seamstress, 
your servants, your driver. And do not 
think of them by these names. Do not think 
of people by the service-badge that they 
wear. The man that you call your driver is 
not your driver; he is your brother-man. 
Driving is his function; but he is not a 
driver. Wecome to think of men by out- 
side names, and not by inside substance and 
inside feeling. But this ought not to be so. 
And in proportion as men are poorer and ob- 
scurer than you are, be more particular to 
sympathize with them, and to notice them. 
— Beecher. 

















a good thing if there were 


appearance he must be hin- 


. cribed, but the confinement of the head in a 






















lling force thrown away. What is done 
is effected by a general expenditure of the 
horse’s power and health, to say nothing of 
his comfort. Ifa man pullsa load by astrap 
across his shonlders he bends his head and 
chest forward and relieves his legs. A horse 
does the same when he can. Moreover, the 
rein, when tightly drawn, galls the mouth of 
the animal, by the jerks and pulls on it at 
each step, the weight of the wagon, carriage, 
or cart being thrown on it. The bearing rein 
injures the horse not only in the way des 





SOMETHING ABOUT SHOES, 
BY J. T. GRACEY. 


Shoes, in the East, are considered unclean. 
No nativd of India goes into his own or the 
house of others with his shoes on, but leaves 
them always at the door; while it would be 
an almost unpardonable offence for a person 
to enter a temple, or appear in the presence 
of the gods, without putting off his shoes. It 
is often a matter of great annoyance to the 
native priests that Europeans pay such dis- 
respect to their temples as to enter them with 
their shoes on. I was, however, never pro- 
hibited entering a temple on this account but 
once, when I could have done violence to the 
prejudice, but under the circumstances pre- 
ferred to yield to it. My curiosity was un- 
usually excited, as I wanted to see the god 
eating his dinner, and I went in my stockin 
I may explain to the children here that the 
said god was sitting in a chair, with a pan of 
raw rice and some other grain in front of him, 
and a man sat near, beating a drum for his 
entertainment. I left before the meal was 
finished. I recall, too, that when visiting the 
great Mohammedan mosque in Delhi, the per- 
son in charge allowed us to enter the mosque 
wearing our shoes, but was very careful that 
we should not step on the places consecrated 
for prayer. The servant, however, who ac- 
companied us was not allowed to enter until 
ee seneaene his ieee ae 

t is a singular s e on ay morn- 
ing to find. the whole veranda about the 
doors of the native Christian church covered 
with shoes. I have frequently had to have 
great piles of them removed I could 
enter. , 

The dress of the natives is so entirely differ- 
ent from ours, that the absence of shoes does 
not much attract one’s attention. I[t is not 
uncommon to see a person of wealth riding on 


constrained ition, while the heart and 
lungs are excited by work, hinders the breath- 
ing and the circulation of the blood in the 
head. These effects make the horse uncom- 
fortable, and he becomes restless and irrita- 
ble ; in fact, his head pains him, and he gets 
many a jerk and blow because his driver can- 
not understand the cause of his restlessness. 
The bearing-rein inflicts unnecessary torture 
on the animal in another way. By holding 
the head upwards it puts the muscles of the 
neck in a constant strain, and they conse- 
quently become uneasy and tired. If the 
horse cannot bear it, he rests the weight of 
his head upon the rein, and his mouth is then 
violently stretched. Thus he only exchanges 
one kind of torment for another. The evil ef- 
fects of the bearing rein may be thus sum- 
med up :—It is likely to lessen the horse's 
strength ; to bring on disease; to keep him 
in constant pain; to deform his body ; to fret 
and gall his mouth, and to spoil his temper, 
the combined effect of any of these being to 
diminish his value and shorten his life. It 
ought to be plain to the owners of horses that 
their self-interest is identical with the cause 
of humanity. By studying the health and 
comfort, and husbanding the strength of their 
horses, they will gain as much in pocket as 
they will lose in trouble-—Publie Ledger. 
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horseback, while a servant follows carrying 
the shoes, as he only wears them while walk- 
ing.—Heathen Woman’s Friend. 





“For myself,” said the great Spinoza, “I 
am certain that the good of human life can- 
not lie in the possession of things which, for 
one man to is for the rest to lose, but 
rather in things which all can possess alike, 
and where one man’s wealth promotes his 
neighbor’s.” 





ITEMS. 


Cvniosities or Lirs.—Lay your finger on your 
pulse, and know that at every stroke some immor- 
tal pusses to his Maker; some fellow-being crosses 
the river of death; and if we think of it we may 
well wonder that it should be so long before ovr 
turn comes. 

Half of all who live die before seventeen. 

Only one person in ten thousand lives to be one 
hundred years old, and but one in a hundred 
reaches sixty. 

The married live longer than the single. 

There is one soldicr to every eight persons, and 
out of every thousand born only ninety-five wed- 
dings take place. 

If you take a thousand persons who have reached 
seventy years, there are of - 
Clergymen, orators and public speakers . 43 


Farmers é : J J 40 
Workmen . . > 3 > > 33 
Soldiers . . i ° 32 
Lawyers ° . ° ° ° 
Professors * s 3 3 ‘ é 


and workmen do not arrive at good old age as 
often as the clergymen and others who perform no 
manual labor; but this is owing to the neglect of 
the laws of health, inattention to proper habits of 
life in eating, drinking, sleeping, dress, and the 
proper care of themselves after the work of the 
day is done. These farmers or workmen eat a heavy 
supper of a summer’s day and sit around the doors 
in their shirt sleeves, and in their tired condition 
and weakened circulation are easily chilled, laying 
the foundation for{diarrhea, bilious co'ic, lang fever 
or consumption. 


Arconot ty Distase.—Professor N. 8. Davis, of 
Chicago, has made numerons and repeated experi- 
ments on himself, and collated those of others, to 
show the effects of alcohol on the human system. 
Among those stated are its diminishing the atomic 
changes in the tissues of the body and the sensi- 
bility of the nervous system, and also diminishing 
the temperature, the strength and the power of en- 
durance. Dr. Davis designates alcoholic drinks as 
anesthetic and sedative—aresthetic to the nervous 
system, an? sedative.to the properties of the tis- 
sues. As such they are capable of being used to 
fill a limited number of indications in the treat - 
meut of diseases, and yet there are other well- 
known agents in the materia. medica that will an- 
swer the same purpose equally well or even 
better. So true does he deem this assertion, that 
for twenty years he has not prescribed for internal 
use the amount of one pint of alcoholic drinks an- 
saw inclading both hospital and private prac- 





Maxvracrvre or Kyives.—Few people have any 
idea through what a number of hands their pocket 
knives have passed in the process of manufacture. 
A bar of steel destined to furnish‘a namber of 
blades is heated to redness, a length is cut off, and 
the forger speedily ‘‘ moods ” this—that is, shapes 
it roughly into the form of a pocket-knife blade. 
Another heating is then required to fit the end for 
being fashioned into the tang; and yet another be- 
fore it can undergo the farther operation of “‘smith- 
ing,’’ the last stage of which is the stamping of the 
mark of the thumb nail, to facilitate opening. The 
tang is then ground and the blade marked with 
the name of the firm. The slight bulge on the re- 
verse side caused by this operation is camer op 
fire or the grindstone. The blade is then hard- 
eued, by heating it to redness and then plunging it 
into water up to the tang. 

The tempering process follows next, the bluish 
yellow tint being considered as indicating that the 
proper degree of heat at which to immerse the blade 
once more in cold water has been attained. After 
this the various kinds of blades are classified in 
the warehouse and undergo sundry grinding opera- 
tions to fit them for being hafted. Twelve distinct 
processes have by this time been gone through, and 
many more are necessary b:fore the kuife is com- 
pletely finished, although the number of hands 
which it has now to pass through depends in a 
great measure on the finish to be given to the 
handle, according to the quality of ths blades with 
which it is fitted, and the price which the com- 
pleted article is intended to realize.—Engincering 
and Mining Journal. 


Tas Iron Moves or Lornrarne, which, by the peace 
of Frankfort, have recently passed into the hands 
of Germany, are the subject of great congratulation 
among the journals of that country. For many 
years, it is stated, the French have been anxious to 
open coal mines in these districts, so that they 
might convert the iron ore into pig metal at a rea- 
sonable rate; but now, by the change of circum- 
stances, the Germans, it is contended, will be able 
to open additional markets for their coal, aud thus 
work up the ore in the annexed tracts. The metal- 
lic zone of Lorraine, it is stated, lies along the rivers 
Moselle and Meurthe, below the table land of the 
latter, and extends from Poat St. Vincent, on the 
south, to Longwy, on the north. The most valua- 
ble portiou of this district, it is reported, has become 
German. The ore in these districts is stated to be 
inexhaustible, to be easily smelted, and to yield an 
average of 33 per cent. of iron. The veins are found 
at depths of from 7 to 115 feet. Of the twenty-three 
mines at present worked, thirteen have become Ger- 
man. These mines cover a superficial extent of 
22,306 acres, and five of them in 1867 yielded 500,- 


640 tons of iron. The ten remaining mines, belong- 


ing to France, cover an area of 5849 acres, and five 
of them in 1867 yielded 140,281 tons. 


Execrric Waves, it has been ascertained by 
Prof. Benj. A. Gould, are transmitted through the 
Atlantic Cables at a velocity of seven to eight thou- 
sand miles per second. The electric waves, it is 
stated, are conducted. at more than double the above 
velocity along wires supported upon poles in the 
air, and it is reported that the higher the distance 
of the wires the greater is the velocity of the cur- 
rent. Thus when the wire is slightly elevated the 
signals are transmitted at a rate of twelve thousand 
miles a second, and those ata greater height are 


sent at a rate of from sixteen to twenty thousand 
miles a second. 
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FRIERX Ds’ 
Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store,| 


S, W. Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts. 


We have just received two lots of 


TAMARTINES 


In Dark Brown and Modes. 


\ Also, another choice lot of those very desirable - 


PINE APPLE GRENADINES. 


Closing out a large assortment of neat 


LAWNS, 


at reduced prices. 


Call and See Them. 
STOKES & WOOD. 


Toasmall family, part of the large house No. 
1609 Girard Avenue. Apply to the owner, living on 
the premises. Good reference required. 


JAMES W, QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTI MATHEMATICAL 
PEL NOPEI A, AND I Ta 


8 les, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, ra 
iateeh; Tomionee; Botanical Glasses, Teawtod Bp 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, = pages. 

** 2, Optical 107 
‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, ye tt 
9 4. Philosophical Instraments, rn + 
7 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


INTELLIGENCER. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
th & Spring Garden Streets; Philadelphia, 
Desires to inform Friends that he has just received 


direct from Paris a lot of 
MIXT BAREGE, MIXT BAREGE, 


For SHAWLS AND DRESSES. 


This very scarce and desirabie article is superior 
to any he has had for several years. 
4-4, 5-4, 7-4 and 8-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
at reduced prices 
7-8, 6-4 and 7-4 plain Silk Shawls. 
Plain and Chene Hernani Shawls. 
Plain and Colored Barege and Tamartine Shawls. 
Brown, a and drab India Shawls, reduced to 
$1.75 
Fine Madonnas, dark shades, own importation, 87} 
cts. to $1.00. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


CLOSING OUT! CLOSING OUT! 


At greatly reduced prices. 
Please call and examine his stock. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


NORNY’S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 
For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries,. 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces. Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without 
being air tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter, or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and tarte than any prov ss in the world. 
Elegant ‘samples, from two to three years old, can 
be seen and tasted at our store. We have bundreds 
of testimonials from all parts of the country endora- 
ing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, 
and the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costiog 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared fruit. So'd by d 
and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A liberal 
discount by the dozen. ZANE NORNY-& CO., 136 
N. 24 St,, Philada. 627 3m 


MAJA FP. PARTENHEIMER, 


Formerly oopER, y infor 8 Friends she 
continu-s her business in * IN BONNET making, 
at 462 .ranklin St., ilada. 

Plu. bonnets ready made. 819 tf. 


INDICES, HiSTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. | 


BY DAVID NEWPORT. 





Price $1.00. For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 NV. 7th Bt. 
JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECU RITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 


AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
_ GOLD BOUGHT & SOLO ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
farnished at the advertised rates. 1015 
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FRIENDS’ 
Gducational. 


INT 


The next Term will commence Ninth month 25th, 
1871. For Circulars “pply to 
MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J 


Maplewood Institute for both Sexes, 
Chartered by ‘‘ Act of the Legislature, ’’ is conducted 
by the following Trustees, members of the Society 


of Friends : 
Pierce Hoopes, Darlington Hoopes, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Levi K. Brown, 
Henry L. Pratt, David Ferris, 


Joseph Tee Ellwood Michener, 
relay Knight. 


The success of this Institution under its present 


arrangement leads its managers to believe they can ty. Obi 
now offer a school long needed in the Society, at! Sein Say of 


which children can receive a good practical educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. 


: Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth month | 


; 18th, 1871. 


\ _ JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
715 3m 
Ercildoun Semin 28 
‘CHES CoO., PA. 
operation for the last seventeen years, will com- 
mence its next session on the 2dcf Tenth month 
next. Th and. carefal inst: .ction will be 
given in every department. 


address the Principal 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jz., 
85 2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


This Institution for both sexes will reopen on 
Third-day, the 5th of Ninth month, 1871. 


WW SWARTHMORE P. 0., DELAWARE CO., PA. 
>» 


, Por Catalogue and further particulars, address 
4 | EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
f ‘715 tfn Principal. 


..... Westchester Preparatory School. 
“Will be opened on FOURTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 
‘6th, 1871, in West Chester, a school for the pur- 
pose of fitting students to enter the Freshman year 
at 


» SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The course of instraction will be that adopted by | 
“the College for its preparatory classes, and will em- 
brace the ordinary English branches, Algebra, 
‘Geometry, Latin Grammar and Reader, Cesar, 
‘Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and the elements of 
French. S 

Tuition for the. year of forty-two weeks, $50, 
pavable one-half in advance, ove-half on the first 
day of Second. month, 1872. Good board can be 
had in the neighborhood at reasonable rates. 

As only a limited: nnmber of students will be 
taken, an early application is recommended. 

: Address CHARLES H. DaRLINGTON, A. M., 
86 tf West Chester, Pa. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
Setentide, -inssies Commercial Academy, 


ILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Autamn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1ly 
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Concordville, Pa. | 
for Young Ladies, | 


This Institution, which has been in successful ' 


Terms, $85 per session | 
of twenty weeks. For ciroulars and full particulars’ go5_4¢. 


ELLIGENCE R. 
Gducational, 


Moorestown Boarding School for Feuales. | EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


A Friends’ 8ehool, on Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Central Railroad, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 

Six teachers are usually employed. Mary D. 
Wheelwright will continue instruction in Voval and 
Instrnmental Music. Martha N. Hathaway, a gradu- 
ate of Mt. Holyoke, Mass., will have charge of the ; 
Mathematical and Classical Department. Be 
Boarding & Tuition in English $4 per week. : 


Inquire for Circular of E. T. SWAYNE, 
Principal and Proprietor. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for stucents of both sexes, un- : 
der the caré of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Darfey, N. H. Chapman, 





ti, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. H 
For Catalogue, address Cincinnati, Obio ght, eston, Jesse 


Jauney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
EASTON, N. Y. 
The Fourth annual session will begin 9th month 
12th, 1871. $60.00 for board, washing and tuition, 
per term of thirteen weeks. For Catalogues ad- 


dress s 
; T. D. SMEDLEY, Principal, 
Easton, Washington County, N. Y. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


Chester, Del. Co,, Pa., 


For Boys and Girls. 
B@> The next term begins on September 4th. For 


Circulars, address 
819 ly, GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A.M., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
healthfully situated one mile from Chappaqua 
Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefully 
furnished, lighted by gas and heated with steam; 
no effort having b-en spared to render the Inatitu- 
tion an attractive home, and to insure the advance- 
ment of its pupils in their studies. 

The Fall Term of 20 weeks will begin 9th month 
llth, 187). 

For Circulars, &c., address 
JEHU LIPPINCOTT, 


819 tfa. Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


HALLOWELL SELECT HIGH SCHOOL, 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, ’ 


Nos. 112 and 114 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. ig 
Next session will commence 9th month, llth. The a. 
Principals will be pleased to consult with parents 
and other persons interested in the subject of edu- ' 
cation, at the school rooms, after Eighth month, 28th. ; 

For cata} , address Eastburn & Moore, 112 & : ; 
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114 North Ninth street, Philadelpbia. 
GEORGE EASTBURN, M. A., 
JOHN G. MOORE, M. 8. 


Principals. 





